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Increasingly  observers  have  come  to  recognize  the  importance  of  examining 
the  effects  of  third  parties  on  the  behavioral  exchanges  between  two  nations. 

No  where  is  this  more  clearly  evidenced  than  in  the  case  of  the  relations  between 
the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China.  The  attempt  is  thus  made  in 
this  paper  to  ascertain  the  impact  of  each  of  the  dyadic  exchanges  among  these 
three  nations  on  the  other  behavioral  exchanges  in  the  triadic  subsystem  they 
form.  The  findings  of  the  study  clearly  show  that  when  considering  the  exchanges 
between  any  two  of  these  nations,  policy  makers  must  also  consider  what  is 
happening  in  the  other  parts  of  the  triad.  These  third  party  exchanges  are 
found  to  add  considerably  to  the  explanation  of  specific  strategies  employed 
by  the  three  nations. 
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Major  Povir  Conflict  Exchanges  In  The  Sixties: 

A  Triadic  Analysis  Of  The  U.S.,  Soviet,  And  Chinese  Sub-System 
From  A  Comparative  Foreign  Policy  View 


Introduction 

The  period  sine,'  World  War  II  has  been  wel’  established  as  a  cold  war 
era  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  were  the  major  competitors 
for  world  dominance.  More  recently  established,  but  growing  in  acceptance, 
has  been  the  recognition  of  a  triadic  relationship  with  the  Chinese  ascending 
to  a  major  role  in  the  international  arena.  With  this  ascendency,  it  has 
become  increasingly  important  to  seek  insights  into  the  foreign  policy  link¬ 
ages  between  these  three  major  antagonists  of  the  cold  war.  To  this  end,  the 
conflict  exchanges  between  all  three  nations  are  analyzed  in  this  study.  In 
particular,  this  paper  views  foreign  policy  exchanges  in  a  dyadic  fashion,  but 
seeks  to  ascertain  the  impact  upon  each  of  the  dyadic  exchanges  of  other  be¬ 
havioral  exchanges  in  the  triangle.  To  accomplish  this  task,  a  distinction 
will  be  made  between  the  direct  effect  of  the  target  nation  and  the  indirect 
effect  of  other  dyads  in  the  triangle  upon  the  choice  of  an  actor  s  behavior. 
The  SeedB  of  Conflict 

All  great  conflict  gather  a  momentum  of  their  own  which  persists  and 
grows  even  after  the  causes  that  initially  provoked  the  conflict  have  abated, 
if  not  ceased;  the  cold  war  is  no  exception.  Several  events  which  occutred 
following  the  Second  World  War  can  be  suggested  as  having  influenced  the  trend 
in  conflict  exchanges  between  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States. 
Included  among  these  would  be  the  Berlin  blockade,  the  Korean  invasion,  the 
firnt  Soviet  detonation  of  a  nuclear  devire,  the  accession  to  power  by  the 
Chinese  fjommunists ,  and  the  Vietnam  conflicts. 

A  great  fear  for  U.  S.  strategists,  evident  since  World  War  II,  has  been 


that  a  hostile  power  or  combination  of  powers  might  succeed  in  uniting  Eurasia 
and  turning  its  vast  resources  against  the  West.  In  this  light,  the  association 
of  the  word  "conflict"  with  the  Soviet  Union  represents  an  almost  visceral 
response  for  many  Americans,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  the  rtatjotlc  of  the 
cold  war.  The  United  States  seems  to  have  initially  placed  the  Stv.iet  Union 
in  the  role  of  the  main  perpetrator  of  world-i  ide  ^evolutionary  activity  and 
of  the  leading  member  of  an  Eurasian  alliance  with  China.  More  recent  events 
have  led  to  a  major  re-evaluation  of  this  view,  however  (Kaplan,  1970;  Morris, 
1968;  Zimmerman,  1971). 

The  Soviet  Union  has  also  faced  the  post-Worli  War  II  period  with  a  series 
of  reassessments  of  its  policies,  stemming  from  several  major  events,  the 
launching  of  the  first  Sputnik  and  the  related  development  of  ICBM's,  the 
rapid  development  of  American  ICBM's,  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  and  the  Sino- 
Soviet-split .  Various  combinations  of  these  events  have  been  used  to  explain 
Soviet  relations  with  the  United  States  (Aspaturian,  1968;  Dinerstein,  1968, 
Lowenthal ,  1968b;  Zimmerman,  1968,  1969,  1971). 

The  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic  have  been  relatively  consistent  throughout  this  period.  Until  very 
recently,  Sino-Amer lean  relations  have  been  characterized  by  an  atmosphere 
of  intense  hostility  ano  rivalry  between  these  two  nations.  The  foundation 
of  these  relations  was  set  in  the  early  years  of  the  Chinese  Communist  state 
with  three  major  confrontations  experienced  by  China  and  the  United  States; 
the  first  was  in  Korea.  It  was  followed  by  the  crises  in  the  Formosa  Straits 
and  finally  by  the  conflict  in  the  former  French  colonies  of  Indo-China  (Fried¬ 
man,  1971,  Halperin ,  1965;  Lowenthsl,  1968a). 
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Sevtrai  major  events  have  marked  Sino-Soviet  relations  in  much  the  same 
way  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  China  were  affected.  Relations 
between  these  two  great  Communist  nations  seem  to  have  initially  been  cast  in 
terms  of  an  alliance  against  the  encircling  capitalist  nations,  with  the  Soviets 
as  the  guiding  member.  But  several  events  have  led  to  a  dissolution  of  this 
alliance  and  the  development  of  a  mutual  view  of  one  another  as  a  serious  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  interests  of  the  other.  Chinese  initiatives  towards  the  "Third 
World":  beginning  with  the  first  Bandung  conference,  the  Soviet  refusal  to  help 
the  Chinese  in  the  Queraoy-l!atsu  crises  of  1958,  and  the  Soviet  support  of  India 
in  the  1962  Sino-Indian  border  crisis  all  underscore  an  increasingly  conflictual 
relationship  between  the  Soviet  Lhion  arid  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  (Diner- 
stein,  1971;  Lowenthal ,  1968a;  Tsou,  1965;  Zagoria,  1968). 

The  post-World  War  II  period  of  relationships  between  these  three  nations 
clearly  suggests  that  these  three  world  power*  have  been  engaged  in  a  series 
of  conflict  of  interest  and  tests  of  will  or  determination.  More  subtlv, 
the  events  of  the  past  two  decades  seem  to  suggest  that  the  actions  between 
the  two  nations  in  a  given  dyad  are  not  lost  on  each  other.  That  is,  the 
actions  of  any  two  opponents,  toward  each  other  or  toward  the  third  actor, 
appear  to  have  important  implications  for  the  relations  of  the  third  actor 
to  either  opponent.  Thus,  Sovi  :t-American  relations  may  very  well  affect 
China's  relations  with  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  The 
efferts  bv  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  to  reach  an  accommodation, 
for  example,  have  been  suggested  as  a  principle  reason  for  the  increased 
hostility  in  Sino-Soviet  relations  (Aspaturian,  1968;  Lownthal,  1968a; 

Tsou,  1965).  In  addition,  China's  rise  in  political  importance  prevents 
the  United  States  from  treating  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  sole  enemy  precisely 


because  the  United  States  cannot  act  as  though  the  danger  comes  only  from 
actual  military  capabilities  (Hoffman,  1968).  For  similar  reasons,  the  Soviet 
Union  must  be  restrained  in  its  efforts  to  reach  a  rapprochement  with  the  Unitec. 
States  for  fear  of  losing  out  to  the  Chinese  in  the  struggle  for  influence  in 
the  Third  World.  The  linkage  between  these  three  nations  is  demonstrated  in 
the  following  remarks  by  Herbert  Dinerstein: 

A  useful  definition  of  cold  war  is  a  state  in  which  opponents  who 
differ  ideologically  expect  tension  to  mount  steadily  and  possibly 
culminate  in  war.  When  tension  waxc  i  and  wanes  and  rapprochement  and 
detente  are  conceivable,  "cold  war"  no  longer  describes  the  situation. 

This  definition  of  cold  war  applies  equally  well  to  Sino-American  and 
to  Sino-Soviet  relations.  Sino-American  relations  are  very  limited  at 
present  and  may  continue  so,  but  the  general  expectation  is  that  they 
will  improve  somewhat,  not  that  they  will  inexorably  worsen.  The  Soviet 
Union  fears  modest  improvements  because  only  old-fashioned  cold  war  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  China  can  force  the  Chinese  back  into  the 
seme  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  tl-at  obtained  during  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  the-  Korean  war.  Active  U.S. -Chinese  hostility  obviously 
pushes  the  Chinese  toward  rapprochement.  Distant,  if  not  friendly, 
relations  with  the  United  States  either  make  it  unnecessary  for  the 
Chinese  to  accept  Soviet  terms  or  permit  them  to  bargain  on  a  better 
basis.  As  the  familiar  binding  elements  of  alliances,  the  common 
enemy,  becomes  effaced,  a  possible  Sino-Soviet  rapprochement  has  to  be 
on  a  different  basis.  Zf  one  assumes  that  the  Vietnamese  war  will  end 
and  that  some  moderate  regularization  of  Sino-American  relations  will 
occur,  then  it  is  difficult  to  posit  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo 
ante  In  Sino-Soviet  relations.  (Dinerstein,  1971,  p.95). 

In  this  paper,  the  exchanges  between  these  three  nations  are  thus 
analyzed  in  an  attempt  to  discover  just  how  closely  interlocked  are  the  be¬ 
haviors  between  them. 

Foreign  Policy  Linkages  in  Comrle"  Systems 

The  rationale  for  this  anrly  '.s  of  the  interlocking  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  China,  the  Soviet  Union  ,  and  the  United  States  can  be  developed  in 
more  abstract  and  foinal  terms.  It  is  an  accepted  truis*-  today  that  the  world 
is  getting  smaller,  that  events  in  remote  parts  of  the  world  have  an  intimate 
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bearing  upon  one  another.  Political  units  which  at  one  time  were  autonomous 
are  no  longer  so  today.  The  geographical  and  legal  boundaries  between  nations 
do  not  pose  the  great  barriers  they  once  did.  International  relations  theo¬ 
rists  have  not  been  slow  to  recognize  the  impact  of  international  interactions 
on  national  autonomy.  Boulding  (1962)  notes  that  the  legal  boundary  of  a 
nation  may  no  longer  be  the  most  salient  for  research  purposes.  Demonstrating 
various  relations  between  pairs  of  nations*  Boulding  cites  the  ejtample'  in  ; 
which  power  has  increased  to  the  extent  that  etch  is  capable  of  de¬ 

stroying  the  other  nation  at  long  distances,  but  without  being  able  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  own  destruction.  When  this  point  is  reached,  each  nation  continues 
to  exist  unly  with  the  permission  of  the  other.  Boulding  has  coined  a  term 
for  this  condition:  "rondlticaal  viability".  Closely 'related  to  thi«  concept 
is  the  concept  of  "permeability"  suggested  by  John  Hero  (1957,  1959).  Spe¬ 
cifically,  Harz  suggests  that  the  territorial  boundaries  of  a  nation  are  more 
permeable  today  then  they  have  ever  been.  That  is  to  say,  external  influences 
are  able  to  move  through  national  boundaries  and  to  affect  the  deciflidn-  • 
making  within  that  state  more  easily  than  ever  before.  However,  "...sys¬ 
tematic  conceptual  exploration  of  the  flow  uf  influence  across  the  changing 
boundaries  of  national  and  international  systems  has  yet  to  be  undertaken  and 
is  long  overdue."  (Rosennu,  19C9,  p.3).  The  present  study  representsv4o 
part,  the  development  of  a  technique  for  taking  account  of  these  influcences. 

To  accomplish  this  goal  we  introduce  the  concept  of  "autonomy." 

The  question  that  arises  here  is:  are  the  actions  of  the  three  major 
contU  cual  participants  in  the  international  system  to  be  treated  as  auto- 
nomoun  or  as  linked  to  each  other's  activity?  If  two  nations  are  autoiomous, 


then  in  Deutsch's  gnphic  terms,  .  .  when  M- .  Leonid  Brezhnev  (and  bufort* 
him  Mr.Khruchchsv)  is  itching,  the  Chinese  are  net  scratching,  or  are’scratshiig 
their  oi/n  place."  (1966,  P.  5).  If  the  two  systems  are  not  autonomous,  then 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  actions  of  one  without  reference  to  the 
actions  of  the  other,  atw!  in  Deutsch's  terminology,  t?hen' Brezhnev  itches  the 
Chinese  are  scratching.  If  t he  behavioral  exchanges  between  all  three  nations 
interact  strongly,  it  is  then  possible  to  treat  the  three  nations  as  a  subsystem, 
A  fundamental  property  of  system  units  is  that  they  can  be  coupled  or 
linked.  That  is,  two  or  more  system  units  (or  nations)  can  be  regarded  as 
couple  to  form  a  single  sub-system.  There  are  two  ways  of  achieving  this 
linkage.  One  way  is  by  forcing,  the  coupling  as  two  automobiles  may  be  locked 
together  after  a  head-on  collision.  By  way  of  analogy,  the  process  may  well 
be  just  what  is  happening  when  we  group  a  set  of  nations  together  without 
concern  for  the  effect  the  linkage  has  upon  the  conditions  of  the  new  sub¬ 
system.  To  understand  this  system*  problem,.’  let  us  be&in  by  organizing  the 
facts  of  international  relations  according  to  two  points  of  reference,  the 
actor  and  interactions.  McClelland  (1966)  suggests  that  the  block  diagram 
in  Figure  1  symbolizes  international  relationships  of  whatever  variety,  once 
the  relationships  are  broken  down  into  their  most  elementary  form: 

The  conception  of  the  internationa  l  system  is  an.  expanded 
version  of  the  notion  of  two  actors  in  interaction.  A  view  of 
a  whole  phenomenon  is  involved.  The  outermost  boundaries  of 
international  relations  are  suggested  if  we  imagine  all  of  the 
exchanges,  transactions,  contacts,  flows  of  information  and 
actions  of  every  kind  going  on  at  this  moment  of  time  between 
and  among  the  separately  constituted  societies  of  the  world. 

(McClelland,  1966,  p.20). 
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Figure  1.  Basic  Pattern  of  Interaction 


International  relations  are  then  conceived  to  be  the  consequence*-  of  the 
vast  numbers  of  particular  purposes,  intentions,  expectations,  and  efforts  on 
the  part  of  national  decision  makers  which  do  not  necessarily  mutually  in¬ 
fluence  one  another.  Yet,  some  strands  of  action  and  reaction  do  affect  each 
other  directly.  Some  events  heighten  the  linkage  between  nations.  The  point 
to  be  made  here  is  that  the  linkage  must  be  made  with  regard  to  linking  inputs 
and  outputs,  with  other  parts  being  left  alone  no  matter  how  readily  accessi¬ 
ble  they  may  be. 

It  is  our  position  in  this  paper  that  the  analysis  of  the  system  can  be 
made  rigorous.  We  shall  begin  with  two  nations,  p  and  R.  There  are  two 
types,  or  ways,  of  coupling  these  nations.  The  first  v*ay  is  when  P  is  coupled 
to  R  such  that  p's  changes  in  behavior  affect  or  determine  in  some  way  what 
R's  behavior  or  change  in  behavior  will  be,  but  p's  changes  do  not  depend 
upon  what  behavior  R  is  exhibiting.  Thus,  P  can  be  said  to  be  dominant 
over  R.  The  second  coupling  occurs  when  the  two  nations  are  linked  in  such 
a  way  that  they  both  affect  each  other's  behavior;  such  a  relationship  can 
be  said  to  be  co-determined .  It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  djfining 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  system  does  not  determine  the  way  of  coupling. 
The  corollary  to  this  statement  is  that  j  whole  system,  built  upon  its  parts' 


given  behavior,  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  its  behavior  as  a  whole.  Only 


when  the  details  of  coupling  are  added  can  the  whole's  behavior  be  deter 
mined.  (Ashby,  1952). 


To  this  point,  we  have  been  defining  a  simple  sub-system  with  only  two 
nations  and  interaction.  We  can  now  move  to  a  more  complex  sub-iystera  of 
more  than  two  entities.  When  this  is  done,  we  must  define  direct  and  in¬ 


direct  effects.  When  two  nations,  P  and  R,  are  coupled  in  such  a  way  that 
a  change  in  the  behavior  of  one  nation  affects  a  change  in  the  behavior  of 
the  other  during  a  given  time  period,  ssv  a  month,  the  effects  are  termed 
direct  effects.  The  actions  of  nation  P  to  nation  R  may  thus  have  a  direct 
effect  upon  the  actions  of  nation  R  to  nation  P.  !In  addition,  the  actions 
of  nation  R  to  nation  P  may  indirectly  affect  P's  actions  to  a  third  nation, 

Q.  The  effects  of  the  relations  between  two  nati^os  upon  another  relation¬ 
ship  in  a  complex  sub-system  are  termed  indirect  effects. 

Now  that  we  have  specified  the  types  of  li'  kage  which  are  possible,  and 
distinguished  between  different  forms  of  effects,  vs  must  delineate  the.' form 
of  relationships  conceptually  developed  above.  This  is  partially  accomplished 


with  the  following  equation: 

BR+P,k, t 


m 

“  E 


BP->R,  £,t 


(1) 


where  Bp>  p  ^  t  is  the  behavior  of  nation  R  di recced  toward  nation 
P  on  dimen Slim  k  at  time  t. 

m 

E  a  Bp  j  p  is  the  weighted  sum  of  each  of  nation  P's  behaviors 
fpl  *  5  * C  toward  R,  as  measured  respectively  olong  the  m  dimen¬ 

sions  of  behavior.  The  weights  (ct's),  used  in  computing  the 
sum,  are  the  relative  importance  of  nation  P's  behavior  on 
each  dimension  in  influencing  the  behavior  of  nation  R  on  the 
dimension  k. 


This  equatioi  states  as  a  working  hypothesis  that  a  nation's  behavior  results 
from  the  patterns  of  action  of  its  object  or  opponent,  i.'.,  reciprocity. 
Other  works  in  international  relations  (e.g.,  Tonter ,  1972;  Bartos,  1966) 
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have  suggested  similar  hypotheses. 

But  cercainly  international  re’ations  is  more  than  a  tennis  match  in 
which  each  actor's  response  is  to  his  opponent's  service.  There  are  over¬ 
time  forces  at  work  within  a  nation  which  influence  the  choice  of  a  specific 
strategy.  These  forces  lead  to  an  inertia  in  the  way  one  nation  treats  or 
acts  towards  a  specific  object  nation.  The  actions  conform  to  Halperin's 
statement  that  "...most  of  the  actions  taken  by  bureaucracies  involve  doing 
again  or  continuing  t:o  do  what  was  done  in  the  past.  In  the  absence  of  some 
reason  to  change  their  behavior,  orgainzations  keep  doing  what  they  have  been 
doing."  (1970,  p.9).  This  bureaucratic  iaertia  in  explaining  the  performance 
of  foreign  policy  organizations  is  appealing  and  leads  to  the  working  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  a  nation's  behavior  in  foreign  policy  results  from  itr  own  prior 
patterns  of  actions.  Stated  formally: 

A  given  nation's  level  of  output  towarcs  a  specific  object 
nation  is  a  product  or  the  previous  level  of  output. 

Mathematically,  this  can  be  translated  into  the  linear  euqation 


BR  P,k,t  “ttkBR  P,k,t-1  (2) 

where  thv  symbolization  is  identical  to  equation  (1)  and  t-1  is  the  time 

period  one  duration  earlier. 

Equation  (1)  and  (2)  can  be  joined  to  form  a  single  qquaticn: 

B„  „  .  B_  _  .  .  .  +  “  (3.1) 


W,t  -«kBRP,k,t-l  +  "  BpR,^ 


l  =1 


where  the  symbolization  remains  the  same  as  in  the  two  preceding  equations. 
What  this  equation  states  mathematically  is  the  contention  that  a  given 
nation's  level  of  foreign  policy  output  toward  that  opponent  and  a  function 
of  the  opponent  nation's  level  of  output  along  each  of  the  foreign  policy 


dimensions.  Put  more  simply,  behavior  is  a  function  of  bureaccatic  inertia 
and  reciprocity.^ 

Equation  (3.1)  fully  operationalizes  the  concept  of  direct  linkage.  When 
systematic  planning  involves  either  a  direct  response  to  an  object  nation'? 
actions  or  is  based  upon  consistent  actions  followed  over  time,  a  direct  lin’x 
between  nation  R  and  P  is  established.  In  the  earlier  discussion  of  dominant 
relationships  versus  co-deter ained  relationships.  it  was  noted  that  if  R's 
behavior  to  P  is  affected  by  P,  and  P's  behavior  to  R  is  not  affected  by  R, 
the  the  relationship  is  a  dominant  relationship  of  P  over  R.  Analyzing 
the  foreign  policy  exchanges  between  P  and  R,  if  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  percentage  of  variance  explained  from  P  to  R  as  opposed  to  that  explained 
in  the  behavior  from  R  to  P,  we  can  identify  a  dominant  relationship  in  which 
the  case  for  dominance  is  determined  by  the  larger  percentage  of  variance 
explained.  If  the  percentage  of  variance  explained  is  low  for  both  ?  to 
R  and  R  to  P,  the  nations  are  autonomous  and  act  without  regard  to  each 
other's  behavior. 

When  it  16  applied  to  an  empirical  case  such  as  the  relationship  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  equation,  (3.1)  will  spell  out  the 
relative  influence  of  inertia  and  reciprocity  on  the  responses  of  the  actor 
nation.  The  parameter  weights  (as)  would  identify  the  "normal"  response 
behavior  in  the  relationship  between  the  two  nations.  When  these  parameter 
weights  are  determined,  we  can  estimate  what  each  nation's  response  behavior 
will  be  from  knowledge  of  the  particular  mixture  of  its  prior  behavior  and  the 

For  a  further  development  on  the  relationship  between  foreign  policy 
exchanges  and  the  forces  of  interia  and  reciprocity,  see  Philips  (1972a) 
and  Phillips  and  Crain  (1972). 


behavior  it  receives  from  the  object  nation.  Equation  (3.1)  can  thus  be 


written  such  that 


m 


DR  P,k,t  “  p,K,t-l  +  BP  ?v>£>t 

£.<=1 


(3.2) 


where  p  ^  t  denotes  the  estimated  response  of  the  actor  nation. 

While  the  forces  affecting  the  response  behaviors  of  th  United  State* 
and  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  fixed  from  one  time  period  to  the  next,  the 
actual  response  behavior  of  each  actor  may  not.  That  is  to  say,  for  a  given 
expectation  of  response  behavior,  there  would  be  a  residual  amount  of  each 
nation's  response  behavior  which  is  not  explained  by  inertia  and  reciprocity. 
The  difference  between  the  observed  and  the  expected  response  behavior  (the 
residual  response  of  each  nation)  represents  the  over-  or  under-response  in 
the  relationship  between  the  two  nations.  Where  the  Soviet  Union's  expect¬ 
ed  behavior  to  the  United  States,  for  example,  exceeds  its  actual  behavior, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  under-responding  to  the  United  States.  Conversely, 
where  the  actual  behavior  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  United  States  exceeds 
its  expected  behavior,  the  Soviet  Union  is  said  to  be  over-responding  to 
the  United  States. 

This  over-  and  under-response  is  conceptualized  hero  to  be  potentially 
explainable  by  the  indirect  effects  of  behavioral  relations  in  the  other  dyad 
of  the  triangular  sub-system  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  and  China 
For  the  specific  case  of  the  Soviet  Union's  behavior  to  the  United  States, 
the  direct  effects  are  examined  by  analyzing  the  United  States'  behavior  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  pa.it  Soviet  action  toward  the  United  States.  The  over- 
or  under -response  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  then  analyzed  by  examining  the 
indirect  effects  of  the  Soviet  Union's  behavior  to  China,  China's  actions 
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toward  the  Soviet  Union,  Chinese  behavior  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  States'  behavior  to  China.  Thus,  there  are  four  possible  indirect 
effects  and  two  direct  effects  for  each  relationship.  Equation  (4)  for¬ 
malizes  the  impact  of  indirect  effects: 


B 


R+P,k,t 


BR+P,k,t 


a 

q*=i 


(4) 


where  B  -  k  t  is  the  residual  behavior  from 

nation  K  t6  natio i  P  left  unexplained  after  inertia  and 
reciprocity  havp  been  considered.  That  is,  it  is  the 
over-  or  under-response  of  aati  >n  R  to  nation  P. 


m 

E  Y  I  is  the  weighted  sum  of  the  behavioral  relations  in 
q*l  ^  the  other  four  dyads  of  this  triangular  sub-system. 

The  weights  (y's)  are  the  relative  imj  irtance  of 
the  relations  between  the  nations  in  these  other  dyads  on  m 
dimensions. 

Analysis  rf  -I.c  03ta 

In  order  to  analyze  the  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union,  the 


United  States,  and  China,  data  were  drawn  from  the  foreign  conflict  code 
sheets  of  the  Dimensionality  of  Nations  Project  (Rummel,  1966).  Included 
in  the  data  were  the  conflict  events  exchanged  between  these  three  nations 
during  the  time  period  June  1962  to  II./  I960,  72  months  of  data.  The  data 
were  orgainzed  into  t  super  P  mjtvix  of  21  variables  (Table  1)  over  the  72 
months  for  each  ',f  the  six  dyads,  or  432  observations  (Figure  2).  This 
matrix  was  then  factor  analyzed  to  delineate  the  basic  patterns  of  conflict 
exchanges  for  this  triangular  sub-system.  Table  2  presents  the  orthogonally 
rotated  factors  from  this  analysis.  Eight  factors,  or  patterns,  emerged 
with  eigenvalues  of  1.0  or  greater.  Together,  these  eight  factors  accounted 


ZThe  twenty-one  variables  were  starfdarized  by  column  and  correlated 
(i.e.,  transformed)  by  product-moment  jovrelations .  Component  factor 
analysis  was  employed  to  delineate  principal  axe t  which  were  rotated 
to  a  simple  structure  solution  by  varimax  criteria. 
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f°r  77.3  percent  of  the  cotal  variance  in  the  original  conflict  matrix. 

Not  all  oi  the  variables  were  well  a-countod  for  by  these  eight  factors, 
however.  Two  variables,  "protests"  and  "non-violent  behavior  acts",  were 
particularly  no:  well  accounted  for  ac  evidenced  by  their  low  communalities : 

.44  and  .27  respectively.  In  the  case  of  the  other  19  variables,  53.3  to 
99.9  percent  of  their  variance  was  accounted  for  by  the  eight  factors. 

A  close  examination  of  the  factor  loading  matrix  reveals  that  these 
ractor3  represent  eight  distinct  patterns,  or  dimensions,  of  conilict  behavior. 
That  is,  the  variables  loading  highest  on  each  factor  come  f~om  a  particular 
area  In  the  original  list  of  variables.  The  first  factor  is  thus  character1 
ized  by  a  combination  of  acts  which  fall  in  the  primary  category  "negative 
communications."  The  second  factor  highlights  those  acts  which  are  class¬ 
ified  as  "official  military  violence."  The  next  strongest  factor,  in  terms 
of  the  amount  of  variance  explained,  is  the  fourth  factor  which  is  chara¬ 
cterized  by  warning  and  defensive  acts";  it  includes  alerts,  mobilizations, 
and  troop  movements. 

With  the  -em-iining  five  factors,  we  find  a  partitioning  of  the  original 
variable  areas  'negative  sanctions"  and  "unofficial  violence"  into  several 
more  specific  patterns  of  conflict  behaviors.  The  fifth  factor  is  a  pattern 
of  negative  sanction  ,  specifically  unclassified  negatvive  behavior  acts. 

The  sixth  foe. or  ij  characterized  by  a  combination  of  boycotts  and  embargoes, 
and  aid  to  rebellious  groups  and  to  the  object's  violent  enemy.  Diplomatic 
conflict  is  identified  with  the  seventh  factor.  In  particular,  this  pattern 
conflict  exchanges  includes  severences  or  suspensions  of  diplomatic  ’•p  1  <  tioi.s , 
and  expulsions  or  recalls  of  diplor  itic  personnel.  What  is  important  to 


I  i. 


keep  in  mi-d  about  this  factor  is  that  it  is  a  bipolar  factor,  i.e.,  one  high 
negative  loading  and  one  high  positive  loading.  As  such,  the  factor  indicates 
that  this  pattern  of  conflict  exchanges  involves  either  suspensions  or  sever¬ 
ances  o.  diplomatic  relations,  or  expulsions  or  recalls  of  diplomatic  per¬ 
sonnel,  but  not  both  types  of  behavior.  Thus  the  three  nations  seem  to  choose 
one  or  the  other  but  not  both  forms  of  behavior  at  a  given  time. 

The  last  two  factors,  factors  three  end  eight,  reflect  the  splitting 
of  the  unofficial  planned  violence  behaviors  into  two  specific  patterns.  With 
the  third  factor,  the  emphasis  is  on  those  acts  of  unofficial  violence 
v;nich  were  aimed  at  personnel  and  private  property.  The  eighth  factor  is 
characterized  by  the  specific  experience  of  attacks  on  governmental  pro¬ 
perty,  particularly  embassies. 

This  delineation  of  the  conflict  exchanges  between  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  States,  and  China  into  eight  patterns  characterized  by  the  pre¬ 
valance  of  one  particular  type  of  behavior  closely  approximates  the  find¬ 
ings  of  other  studies  of  the  conflict  exchanges  between  nations.  Previous 
analysis  (Phillips,  1969;  Hall  and  Rummel,  1960;  Oliva  and  Rommel,  1969; 
McClelland  and  Hoggard,  1968)  have  tended  to  point  out  that  there' are ‘four 
or  five  major  patterns  of  conflict  exchanges  which  are  easily  identified 
as  negative  communications ,  negative  sanctions,  official  military  violence, 
warning  and  defensive  acts  or  troop  mobilizations,  and  unofficial  violence. 

The  point  of  departure  between  this  study  and  the  previous  analyses  c-nes 
with  the  partitioning  of  two  of  these  majo  •  patterns  into  several  more 
specific  patterns  of  conflict  exchanges  as  indicated  above.  One  obvious 
explanation  for  this  fractionalizing  of  behavior  patterns  rests  with  the 
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fact  that  we  arc  dealing  with  a  much  smaller  and  more  narrowly  focused  set 
of  conflict  dye’s.  As  a  result,  we  would  expect  those  patterns  that  were 
combined  in  the  analyses  of  the  conflict  exchanges  between  all  nations  to  be 
separated  out  there  du  to  the  focusing  in  upon  a  specific  sub-system. 

The  findings  seem  to  indicate  the  use  of  more  complex  systems  of  con¬ 
flict  management  by  the  members  of  this  triad.  The  availability  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  alternative  signals  (corresponding  to  the  various  patterns  of  con¬ 
flict  behavior)  jnd  the  greater  specificity  of  these  signals  would  seem 
to  suggest  a  system  of  conflict  management  designed  tc  '  eal  with  a  wide 
range  of  possible  conflict  situations.  This  complexity  in  the  handling  of 
the  conflict  with  each  other  seems  natural  given  two  important  considerations. 
First,  these  three  nations  have  cxpericncd  high  amounts  of  conflict  between 
them  fov  a  long  per  od  of  time.  With  each  conflict,  the  nation'c  system 
for  dealing  with  conflict  situations  is  modified  so  as  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  a  similar  situation  in  the  future.  Secondly,  each  nation  has  developed 
a  specialized  set  of  experts  in  dealing  with  one  or  both  opponents.  This 
group  of  experts  is  likely  to  have  a  capacity  for  sorting  out  and  discri¬ 
minating  between  several  different  signals  or  behaviors  which  fo  the 
average  dyadic  exchange  would  be  simply  indistinguishable. 

This  brings  us  to  the  examination  of  the  particular  linkages  between 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  and  China.  Earlier  it  was  suggested 
that  the  relations  between  any  two  nations  were  a  function  of  two  forces, 
inertia  and  reciprocity,,  in  particular,  it  was  proposed  that  a  nation's 
foreign  policy  outputs  to  a  specific  opponent  were  a  product  of  the  actor 
nation's  prior  behavior  to  the  opponent  nation  and  the  direct  effects  of  the 


" 
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opponont's  behavior  to  the  actor  nation  on  each  foreign  policy  pattern.  To¬ 
gether,  these  two  forces  establish  the  direct  linkages  between  the  nations 
in  this  triangle,  as  formalized  in  equation  (3.1). 

In  order  to  investigate  the  relative  impact  of  inertia  and  reciprocity 

on  the  relations  between  these  three  nations,  it  was  first  necessary  to 

organize  the  factor  scores  in  the  preceding  analysis  into  two  matrices  for 

each  relationship,  (sec  Figure  3).  The  first  martix  represents  the  amount 

of  conflict  behavior  sent  from  an  actor  nation  (R)  to  an  object  nation  (P), 

where  the  rows  are  considered  as  recording  the  amoun,t  of  oehavior  on  each 

3 

of  the  eight  factors  in  each  of  71  months.  The  second  matrix  was  organized 
such  that  it  included  the  behavior  cent  in  t  i  same  time  period  from  P  to  T, 
and  the  behavio  •  sent  from  R  to  P  in  the  time  period  t-1.  In  the  case  of 
the  Unites  States'  behavior  to  China,  for  example,  the  data  in  the  second 
matrix  thus  includes  China's  behavior  to  the  United  States  for  the  time 
period  July  1962  to  May  196C  and  the  United  States'  behavior  to  China  for 
the  time  period  June  1962  to  April  I960,  a  one  month  time  lag. 

Since  both  matrices  contain  multiple  variables  (eight  in  the  first  and 
sixteen  in  the  second),  canonical  regression  was  employed  in  this  analysis. 
Consider  the  following:  we  have  two  matrices,  JJ  for  tha  anouni.  of  behavior 
sent,  as  a  response,  from  the  actor  nation  to  the  object  nation,  and  N  for 
the  combination  of  the  amount  of  conflict  behavior  the  object  sends  to 
the  act'of  nation  and  the  amount  of  conflict  behavior  sent  from  the  actor 


indicated  earlier,  inertia  refers  to  the  impact  of  the  level  of  an 
actor's  output  toward  an  object  one  duration  earlir.r.  To  examine  the 
effectG  of  inertia,  it  was  nccessavy  to  treat  the  second  month  in  the 
data  set  (July  1962)  as  the  beginning  point  in  the  analysis  of  each 
actor  nation's  behavior.  The  first  month  in  the  data  set  (June  1962) 
was  then  treated  as  the  actor  nation's  behavior  to  an  object  nation 
at  t-l.  Thus,  71  rather  than  72  time  points  were  examined. 
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nation  in  the  previous  month.  A  linear  transformation  of  II  can  be  performed 
which  will  yield  orthogonal  (independent )  dimensions  of  H.  By  employing 
canonical  analysis  to  solve  for  the  ’east  squares  fit  between  ii  and  N,  these 
dimensions  of  1!  will  be  ordered  so  that  the  first  will  have  the  maximum 
correlation  with  N,  the  second  will  have  the  maxim  im  residual  correlation 
with  N,  and  so  on.  Let  T  be  the  appropriate  transfo  ‘mation  for  I,  and  P 
the  (necessary  resulting)  transformation  of  N.  Then, 

MT  «  NP  +  C,  and 
Y  =  V  +  C 


where  I1T  “  Y,  NP  *  V,  and  C  is  the  least-squares  error.  The  restrictions 
on  Y  and  V  are: 


Y^  Vrr  a  Kj,g  (canonical  correlation),  k“g; 

\  V„  -  0,  k»«g; 

Y '  Y  =  V '  V  =»  1;  and  , 

U  k  G  E 

Yk  Yg  "  Vk  Vg  =  °» 

Thus,  the  research  question  becomes;  can  the  two  matrirts  be  dimen- 
sionalized  ^o  that  they  share  a  good  deal  of  the  variance?  Put  another 
way,  can  we  find  patterns  in  both  matrices  which  are  highly  correlated? 
The  canonical  model  is  the  best  representation  of  this  research  question. 


^  While  it  would  have  been  possible  to  use  regression  analysis  and 
regress  behavior  sent  for  each  of  the  eight  behavioral  variables  inde¬ 
pendently  upon  the  sixteen  variables  identified  in  the  N  matrix,  we 
do  not  feel  that  this  would  have  been  appropriate.  We  contend  that 
nations  do  not  send  just  a  single  one  of  the  eight  types  of  behavior 
identified  here.  In  essence,  there  are  interactive  effects  which  affect 
behavior  sent  as  well  as  behavior  received.  These  effects  ore  important, 
and  they  must  not  be  considered,  a  priori,  to  be  nonexistent.  Re¬ 
gression  models  both  consider  interactive  effects  to  be  nonexistent  and 
are  affected  by  them  in  uninterpretable  ways  when  those  effects  are 
present.  The  canonical  model  is  not  affected  by  these  interactive 
effects.  7or  further  development  of  this  point,  see  Phillips  (1972). 
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Employed  with  the  above  two  matrices,  the  canonical  method  delineates 
linear  combinations  of  variables  from  both  matrirv,  such  that  the  combinations 
(or  patterns)  are  maximally  intercor  elated.  At  the  same  time,  each  pair 
of  li.iear  combinations  (termed  variates)  will  be  independent  of  the  other 
variates  delineated  in  either  matrix.-’ 

Six  canonical  regressions  were  then  performed,  one  for  o^ch  of  the  si- 
dyads  in  the  sub-system  under  investigation.  The  canonical  results  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Tables  3  througii  Z.  An  examination  of  the  trace  corrections  (r) 
for  each  dyad  reveals  that  there  is  considerable  overlap  between  the  two 
matrices:  the  trace  correlations  range  from  approximately  .49  te  .69.  In 
other  words,  twenty-five  to  forty-six  percent  of  the  variance  :'n  ne  conflict 
behaviors  of  each  nation  toward  an  object  nation  in  this  sub-system  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  forces  of  inertia  and  reciprocity. 

The  nature  of  che  direct  linkages  between  China,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  United  States  can  thus  be  visualized,  as  in  Figure  4  where  the  trace 
correlations  rep -esent  the  ctrengths  of  these  linkages.  ^  As  noted  earlier, 
we  can  identify  the  type  of  coupling,  o-  relationship,  between  two  nations 
from  the  anour.c  of  differences  in  the  percentage  of  variance  explained  from 
nation  R  to  P  as  opposed  to  from  P  to  R.  Where  there  is  a  differential  in 
the  percentage  of  variance  explained,  the  stronger  relationship  is  said  to  be 
dominant.  Conversely,  where  the  percentage  of  variance  is  equal,  the  relation¬ 
ship  is  said  to  be  co-determined.  Examining  Figure  4  ilosely,  we  find  the 


"’For  a  further  development  of  canonical  analysis,  see  ’!or*ison  (1967) 
or  Phillips  (1972). 

^The  trace  correlation  delineates  the  general  overlap  between  the  two 
matrices  of  foreign  policy  inputs  and  foreign  policy  outputs.  It  represents 
the  average  expected  relationship  between  the  two  pairs  of  variates  from 
the  spaces  represented  by  the  two  matrices,  H  and  N. 
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relationships  in  this  triangular  sub-system  to  be  co-determined;  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  percentage  of  variance  explained  are  quite  small  on  each  side  of 
the  triangle.  Thus  il  would  appear  that  the  actions  of  the  naLions  in  each 
dyad  have  a  similar  (o'  equal)  effect  on  its  partner  in  the  dyad.  The  differ¬ 
ences  in  behavior  explained  ranges  from  four  to  sovoi  percent  and  is  not 
sulstantiai  enough  to  warrant  assumptions  of  asymmetric  linkages.  The  arrows 
indicate  the  direction  of  behavior  which  is  being  predicted. 
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Figure  4.  Strength  of  Linkages  in  -he  Triangular  Sub-System 
Let  us  now  consider  the  findings  for  specific  behavioral  strategies 
within  each  dyad.  The  first  canonical  analysis  was  for  the  behavior  of 
China  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  this  case,  we  find  two  specific  relation¬ 
ships  which  merit  close  attention  as  they  represent  correlations*  actuecn 
patterns  of  .99  and  ,96  --  the  firs  and  second  variate  pairs  respectively. 

With  the  first  variate  pair  there  is  a  strong  relationship  between  the  amount 
of  official  military  violence  China  sand*  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  amount 
of  military  violence  it  receives  from  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  same  time,  there 
seems  to  be  little  or  no  relationship  between  China's  past  and  present 
military  violence  behavior  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus,  it  appears  that  when 


The  n umbo -s  enclos'd  in  parentheses  represent  the  percentage  of 
variance  in  common  between  the  two  matrices  il  and  N.  It  therefore 
delineates  the  percentage  of  variance  in  behavior  which  is  explained  by 
reciprocity  and  inertia. 
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it  is  confronted  by  official  military  violence  f  -om  the  Soviet  Union,  China 
is  likely  to  reciprocate  in  kind,  but  not  likely  to  continue  such  behavior 
over  time.  The  second  relatf inship  indicates  the  use  f  n  slightly  more 
complex  behavioral  strategy  by  the  Chinese.  Specifically,  this  second  variate 
pair  suggests  that  when  confronted  by  strong  threat  from  the  Sovic  Union  and 
by  the  absence  of  Soviet  activity  on  the  two  conflict  dimensions,  unclassified 
negative  acts  and  boycotts  or  aid  to  other  nations,0  the.  Chinese  tend  not  only 
to  respond  with  strong  threats  but  also  to  signal  their  hostility  by  demon¬ 
strating  popular  resentmen'  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  Together,  these  two 
variate  pairs  account  for  thirty-seven  percent  of  the  variance  in  China’s 
behavior  to  the  Soviet  Union.9  They  point  to  China’s  behavior  to  the  Soviet 
Union  as  being  largely  a  functimi  of  the  conflict  behavior  received  fretn  the 
Soviet  Union  (reciprocity)  rather  than  as  a  product  of  some  set  of  strate¬ 
gies  based  unon  prior  Chinese  actions  (inertia). 

In  the  analysis  of  the  reverse  dyad  (  the  Soviet  Union's  behavior  to¬ 
ward  China),  reciprocity  again  is  found  to  have  a  major  role  in  accounting 
for  the  conflict  behavior  sent  by  the  actor  nation  in  the  dyad.  This  is 
dearly  evidenced  with  the  first  variate  pair  which  reveals  a  strong  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  military  conflict  behavior  the  Soviets  direct  at  China 
and  the  military  conflict  behavior  they  receive  from  China.  In  particular, 
it  appears  that  when  confronted  by  official  military  violence  from  the  Chinese  , 

^By  other  object  nations,  we  refer  to  t’ose  nations  which  are  hostile  to 
the  object  nation.  In  the  case  of  China,  this  refers  to  a  nation  such  as  India. 

^We  have  presented  two  different  percentage  figures  in  this  respect. 

The  first  set  teferred  to  the  percent  overlap  in  the  two  matrices  under  con¬ 
sideration  and  was  calculated  by  squaring  the  trace  correlation.  ! he  pe  cent 
referred  to  in  the  current  discussion  refers  to  the  specific  percentage  or 
variation  in  one  nation's  behavior  which  is  accounted  for  by  inertia  and 
reciprocity. 
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the  Soviet  Union  w{ll  more  than  likely  reciprocate  by  directing  official 
mili.ary  violence  toward  China.  As  in  the  analysis  above,  there  seems  to  be 
little  or  no  relationship  between  past  and  present  Soviet  behavior  to  China 
on  this  conflict  dimension.  With  the  second  variate  pair,  however,  prior 
SovW  behavior  (inertia),  does  appear  to  play  an  important  part  in  explaining 
Soviet  actions  to  China.  Specifically,  this  refers  to  those  cases  where  (l)ithe 
Soviets  engaged  in  boycotts  of  the  Chinese  and  aid  to  other  nations  who  are 
hostile  to  China  in  the  previous  time  period,  (2)  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  same  type  of  conflict  behavior  from  China,  and  (3)  there  is 
and  absence  of  a  strong  threat  from  the  Chinese.  This  second  relationship 
suggests  that,  in  such  cases  the  Soviet  Union  will  tend  to  escalate  the  conflict 
behavior  it  sends  to  China  in  the  current  period  with  the  addition  of  unclassified 
negative  acts.  The  importance  of  prior  Soviet  behavior  in  its  relations  with 
China  is  even  more  clearly  portrayed  in  the  third  variate  pair.  Here  there  is 
a  st  ong  relationship  beyween  the  unclassified  negative  acts  the  Soviets  direct 
at  China  with  prior  Soviet  unclassified  negative  acts  and*  warning  and  defen¬ 
sive  acts.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  Soviets  tend  to  show  strength  (warn¬ 
ing  and  defensive  acts)  and  then  tend  to  back  off  in  the  next  period  by  re¬ 
ducing  their  behavior  to  negative  acts,  waiting  Chinese  response. 

Turning  to  the  relations  between  China  aid  the  United  States,  the  third 
analysis  focuses  upon  China's  behavior  to  the  United  States.  Three  specific 
relationships  deserve  close  attention.  In  the  first  case,  warning  and  def¬ 
ensive  acts  sent  in  the  previous  period  affect  the  combination  of  threats 
and  diplomatic  conflict  that  the  Chinese  send  in  the  present  period.  More 
precisely,  this  first  relationship  suggests  that  when  faced  with  the  lack  of 
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a  diacernable  patte  n  of  American  response  i:o  warning  and  defensive  acts  by 
rhe  Chinese  in  the  previous  period,  China  is  likely  to  renew  its  hos  ility  to 
he  United  States  by  directing  negative  communications  and  diplomatic  sanctions 
at  the  United  States  as  well  as  continuing  its  p 'evious  actions.  A  similar 
attenpt  to  seize  the  initative  in  the  conflict  exchanges  between  hese  two 
nations  is  found  in  the  second  relationship.  In  this  case,  Chinese  Oi.fiCi.el 
military  violence  toward  the  United  States  does  not  appear  to  he  related  to 
either  prior  Chinese  actions  ot  the  United  States  or  to  the  actions  China 
receives  from  the  United  States.  The  relationship  delineated  in  the  third 
variate  pair  suggests  a  etreat  by  the  Chinese  in  their  hostility  1 1  the  United 
States  when  faced  with  intense  conflict  from  the  United  States.  !,aving  en¬ 
gaged  in  diplomatic  conflict  aimed  at  the  U.S.  in  the  previous  period  and 
being  currently  faced  with  military  violence  from  the  U.S.,  the  Chinese  can  be 
expected  to  "back  down.”  This  concern  fo’-:  avoiding  any  direct  military 
confrontation  with  the  United  States  has  been  observed  previously;  ''...the 
Chinese  seem  to  have  attached  the  highest  priority  to  the  task  of  jvoiding 
a  direct  military  clash  with  the  United  States  that  could  lead  to  a  nuclear 
war."  (Ualperin,  1963,  P.  13). 

Examining  the  other  side  of  the  coin  --  the  United  Stares  behavior  to 
China  --  three  patterns  of  relationship  seem  to  emerge.  In  the  first  ca3e, 
he  United  States  : ppeazs  to  shift  its  hostility  toward  China,  ove^  ..ime, 
from  the  area  of  diplomatic  sanctions  to  that  of  unofficial  violei  ce  when 
rhere  is  an  absence  of  any  distinguishable  pattern  of  Chinese  hoc -ility 
being  sent  to  the  United .StStes .  Put  another  way,  when  there  is  a  lull  i.n 
the  hostility  received  from  the  Chinese,  the  United  States  tends  to  take 
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this  opportunity  to  de-escal«,te  its  hostility  toward  China.  With  the  second 
and  third  variate  pairs,  we  find  that  the  actions  the  United  States  send  to 
the  Chinese  are  directly  related  to  the  pattern  of  conflict  behaviors  received 
fi.ora  China.  Specifically,  the  second  relationship  posits  that  when  it  is 
confronted  by  strong  threat,  the  United  States  will  respond  with  strong  threat 
toward  the  Chinese,  A  similar  "tit-for-tat"  relationship  is  expressed  in  the 
third  variate  pair:  when  it  receives  official  military  violence  from  China, 
the  United  States  can  be  expc.  ^d  to  reciprocate  in  kind.  This  strategy  is 
the  direct  opposite  of  that  adopted  by  the  Chinese  as  noted  above. 

This  brings  us  to  the  final  set  of  dyads  analyzed  --  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Considering  the  Soviet 
Union  s  behavior  to  the  United  States,  the  patte -ns  of  relationships  delineated 
for  this  dyad  suggest  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  t,  escalate 
the  conflicts  between  the  two  nations.  That  is,  it  appears  that  the  specific 
behavioral  stragegies  employed  by  the  Soviet  Union  involve  not  only  a  response 
to  the  particular  type  ot  conflict  behavior  it  receives,  but  also  punitive 
measures.  We  see  with  the  first  variate  pair  that  when  it  is  confronted 
oy  strang  threat  from  the  United  States  --  and  when  it  did  not  direct  acts  of 
official  military  violence  at  the  U.S,  in  the  preceding  period  --  the  Soviet 
Union  can  be  expected  to  reciprocate  with  strong  threat  combined  with  r.vpUi- 
sions  and  recalls  of  diplomatic  personnel.  The  Soviet  Union  thus  seems  to  be 
saying  to  the  United  States;  If  you  send  this  particular  type  of  conflict 
behavior,  I  will  not  only  respond  in  kind,  but  I  will  punish  you  for  that 
action  with  this  action. 

Soviet  escalation  of  the  hostilities  it  directs  at  the  United  States  is 
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is  even  more  dramatically  portrayed  in  the  second  variate  pair.  Here  we 
find  that  having  restricted  the  expression  of  public  resentment  (unofficial 
violence)  toward  the  United  States  in  the  previous  period,  the  Soviet  Union 
tends  to  direct  acts  of  official  military  violence  at  the  U.S.  when  the 
hostility  it  receives  from  the  United  States  is  distinguished  by  verbal 
conflict  alone.  In  contract,  when  the  hostility  received  from  the  U  s.  i8 
distinguished  not  only  by  verbal  conflict  but  also  by  an  absence  of  official 
military  violence,  the  Soviets  do  not  resort  to  official  military  violence, 
father,  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  expected  in  these  instances  to  reciprocate 
in  kind.  What  this  seems  to  suggest  is  that  the  reliance  of  official  military 
violence  in  the  Soviet  response  to  U.S.  hostility  reflects  a  strategy  of 
"hitting"  unexpectedly  to  secure  some  immediate  advantage  vis-a-vis  the 
United  States,  to  seize  the  initiative  in  the  Soviet  conflictual  relations 
with  the  United  States. 

The  final  relationship  in  this  system  of  Soviet  strategies  further 
points  to  the  apparent  tendency  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  escalate  the  conflicts 
between  it  and  the  United  States.  In  the  absence  of  any  distinguishable 
response  by  the  United  States  to  prior  negative  communications  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Soviets  are  likely  to  escalate  their  hostility  toward  the  United 
States  by  expelling  American  diplomatic  personnel  and  recalling  its  own 
diplomatic  personnel. 

Whereas  Soviet  behavior  to  the  United  States  seems  to  entail  the  esca¬ 
lation  of  hostilities,  the  United  States'  behavior  to  the  Soviet  Union  appears 
to  be  characterized  by  the  attempt  to  de-escalate  these  hostilities.  More 
precisely,  it  appears  that  the  United  States  can  be  expected  to  confine  itself 


to  a  set  of  behavioral  strategies  designed  to,  at  most,  reciprocate  the  type 
of  conflict  behavior  it  receives.  With  the  first  variate  pair  we  find  that 
when  it  receives  both  strong  threat  and  diplomatic  conflict  (expulsions  and 
recalls  of  diplomatic  personnel)  from  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  is 
likely  lo  direct  only  strong  threat  towards  Lhe  Soviets.  The  apparent  attempt 
to  de-escalate  the  conflicts  between  these  two  nations  is  more  clearly  seen 
in  the  second  and  fourth  variate  pairs.  In  the  former  case,  the  United  States' 
behavior  to  the  Soviet  Union  incorporates  not  only  a  reciprocal  response  to 
the  amount  of  negatiave  communications  received  but  also  an  absence  of  military 
violence  directed  at  the  Soviets.  The  latter  case  suggests  that  if  faced  with 
Soviet-instigated  reductions  in  relations  between  these  two  nations,  the  United 
States  will  tend  to  avoid  any  display  of  public  resentment  toward  the  Soviet 
Union.  Taken  together,  the  relationships  revealed  in  these  variate  pairs 
point  to  a  set  of  strategies  which  attempt  to  keep  open  the  door  to  a 
possible  rapprochement  while  seeking  to  effectively  deal  with  the  specific 
conflict  situation  encountered. 

On  the  x^hole,  the  nations  in  this  triangle  thus  appear  to  be  closely 
linked  by  the  forces  of  inertia  and  reciprocity.  A  good  deal  of  the  conflict 
behaviors  between  any  two  of  these  nations  was  accounted  for  by  one  or  both 
of  these  forces.  As  to  the  specific  behavioral  strategies  employed  by  each 
nation,  it  seems  that  these  are  largely  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
situation  faced.  Where  the  situation  encountered  involves  high  threat  to  the 
fiptor nation(i.e. ,  where  it  receives  warning  and  defensive  acts  and/or  official 
military  violence),  the  tendency  appears  to  be  that  the  actor  nation  will 
reciprocate  in  kind.  Thua ,  the  actor  nation  is  likely  to  disregard  existing 
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strategies  based  on  prior  experiences;  the  three  nations  appear  to  be  unable 
to  cope  with  these  high  threat  situations  with  their  existing  behavior  (inertia). 
The  exception  to  this  appears  with  China's  behavior  to  the  United  States  in  which 
high  levels  of  threat  received  from  the  United  States  seem  to  result  in  the 
Chinese  backing  down.  In  contrast,  in  low  threat  situations  inertia  becomes 
the  governing  force.  In  such  instances,  both  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese  appear 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  to  escalate  their  hostilities  toward  their 
respective  opponents.  Only  with  the  United  States'  actions  do  we  find  an  in¬ 
dication  of  an  attempt  to  de-escalate  the  hostilities  in  the  triangle. 

The  Effects  of  Third  Parties  and  the  Relations  Between  Dyads 

Returning  to  the  introduction,  the  possibility  that  each  of  the  three 
nations  in  our  analysis  takes  into  consideration  the  actions  of  both  of 
the  other  parties  and  that  it  might  also  coordinate  its  actions  toward  both 
was  developed.  To  this  point  tjse  analysis  has  taken  the  perspective  that  the 
exchanges  between  two  nations  were  a  function  of  policy  inertia  and  reciprocity 
to  the  actions  of  the  object  nation.  This  section  attempts  to  explain  the 
over-  or  under-responses  to  inertia  and  reciprocity  by  resorting  to  the  other 
actions  taking  place  in  the  triangle  at  that  point  in  time. 

Equations  (4)  formalized  the  impact  of  the  indirect  effects.  Operationally, 
the  residuals  in  the  canonicals  reported  in  the  analysis  immediately  prece¬ 
ding  this  were  regressed  upon  the  total  amount  of  conflict  sent  in  a  given  month 
between  the  four  indirect  relationships.  Thus,  in  the  case  where  the  Unit  .d 
States'  behavior  to  the  Soviet  Union  was  analyzed,  for  example,  its  behavioral 
residuals  from  the  above  section  were  regressed  upon  the  total  conflict  behavior 
from  the  Soviet  Union  .o  China,  China  to  the  Soviet  Union,  China  to  the  United 
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States  o  China.  Canonical  analysis  was  again  employed  in  this  analysis.  The 
choice  of  canonical  analysis  is  governed  again  by  our  expectations  that  combina¬ 
tions  of  actions  sent  in  the  direct  relationships  are  tfCerelated  with  combin¬ 
ations  of  dyads 1  'actions  in  ->he  indirect  Set  of  relations. 

The  canonical  results  are  presented  in  Tables  S  through  14.  In  each  case 
the  overlaps  between  the  over -and -under  action  of  an  actor  ro  an  object  and 
the  conflict  behavior  among  indirect  links  of  the  triangle  is  not  extremely 
large.  On  the  other  hand,  specific  strategies  within  each  of  these  relations 
do  point  to  strong  relationships.  It  is  the  first  and  second  canonical 
variate  pairs  which  demonstrate  these  marked  findings. 

The  iir3t  analysis  was  for  Soviet  over-and-under  response  -o  the  United 
States.  Here,  if  is  American  hostility  toward  China  and  Chinese  hostility 
toward  the  United  States  which  affected  Soviet  over-and-under  response  to  the 
United  States.  The  relationships  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Soviets  do  not 
seem  important  in  explaining  Soviet  behavior  to  the  United  States.  Uith  the 
first  variate  pair,  it  appears  that  when  the  Chinsese  are  sending  hostile  words 
and  deeds  to  the  United  States  and  the  United  States  is  relatively  silent,  the 
Soviets  tend  to  overact  in  negative  communications,  diplomatic  conflict,  and 
violence  aimed  at  governmental  property,  but  to  under-act  in  violence  associa¬ 
ted  with  U.5.  personnel.  This  pattern  of  Soviet  over-and-under  response 
suggests  that  when  the  Chinese  are  engaged  in  hostilities  aimed  at  the  United 
States,  the  Soviets  join  in  this  activity,  protesting  loudly  but  not  attempting 
to  physically  hurt  the  United  States  or  its  personnel.  Put  another  way,  the 
Soviet  Union  appears  to  provide  only  token  support  for  Chinese  actions  toward 
the  United  State.  The  second  variate  pair  indicates  that  when  the  U.  S.  is 
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involved  in  directing  conflict  at  the  Chinese,  the  Soviets  are  likely  to  over¬ 
respond  in  negative  communications,  official  military  violence,  and  negative 
acf s  (unclassified).  At  the  sane  tine,  the  Soviets  tend  to  under- respond  with 
unofficial  violence  aimed  at  American  government  property.  Thus  the  Soviet 
Unica  appears  to  be  mo 'e  vehement  in  its  actions  toward  the  United  States  than 
might  normally  be  expected  when  the  U.S.  is  engaged  in  hostilities  aimed  at 
the  Chinese.  Considering  the  relationships  expressed  in  these  two  variate 
pairs  jointly,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  protective  mechanism  at  work  during 
the  period  analyzed,  with  the  Soviet  Union  playing  the  role  of  protector  in 
Chinese  conflict  with  the  U.S. 

Soviet  actions  co  China  not  accounted  for  by  inertia  and  reciprocity 
present  a  somewhat  more  complex  picture  (see  Table  10).  In  the  preceding  case, 
it  was  noted  that  when  the  Chinese  are  actively  hostile  to  i-he  U.S.,  the 
Soviet  Union  provides  at  least  token  support  fo‘  Chinese  actions  by  acting 
against  the  United  States.  In  the  present  case,  it  appears  that  ouch  a 
situation  in  turn,  has  an  important  impact  on  the  Soviet's  behavior  to  China. 
When  the  Chinese  are  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  United  States,  the  Soviets 
are  also  emitting  hostile  acts  to  the  U.S..  lissing  from  that  analysis, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  tend  to  over-act  towards  the  Chinese  • 
with  regard  to  official  military  violence  and  to  under-act  with  regard  to 
unofficial  violence  against  Chinese  government  property.  Thus  it  appears  that 
in  periods  of  Sino-Amer ican  difficulties,  the  Soviet  Union  attempts  to  take 
advantage  of  China's  involvement  with  the  United  States.  It  may  be  the 
case  that  the  Soviets  are  trying  to  gain  some  territorial  concessions  or  to 
solidify  their  positions  with  regard  to  border  disputes  with  the  Chinese. 
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Joining  these  two  Soviet  behaviors,  it  would  appear  that  in  periods  of 
Sino-American  difficulties  the  Soviets  adopt  a  two-pronged  policy.  With  this 
policy,  the  Soviets  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  Chinese  involvement  with  the 
United  States  to  protect  or  to  better  their  position  vis-a-  vis  the  Chinese. 

In  such  instances,  the  Soviets  apparently  seek  to  preserve,  at  least  super¬ 
ficially,  some  semblance  of  a  united  front  against  the  United  States  by 
expressing  hostility  towards  the  U.S.  This  hostility  towards  the  United 
States  seems  to  be  more  ma  "ked  when  the  American  engage  in  sending  hostile 
acts  to  China .  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Soviets  tend  to  take  advantage 
of  these  difficulties  by  acting  against  the  Chinese,  In  a  sense,  the  Soviet 
startegy  resembles  an  end-around  play  in  football  where  the  play  involves  a 
feint  in  one  di ,ec tions( (Soviet  hostility  to  the  U.S.)  and  then  a  sweep 
around  the  opposite  end  (Soviet  military  actions  against  the  Chinese). 

Turning  to  the  Chinese  activities,  the  fi~st  analysis  is  of  China's 
direct  relations  with  the  United  States.  In  this  case,  the  direct  relationships 
are  affected  by  Chinese  actions  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  by  the  actions  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus,  when  both  the  Chinese  and  the 
United  States  are  sending  hostile  messages  or  deeds  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Chinese  are  exhibiting  more  than  normal  amounts  of  boycotts  and  embargoes, 
and  diplomatic  conflict  activities  targeted  to  the  United  States,  and  are  under- 
acting  in  terms  of  unofficial  violence  aimed  at  government  property  of  ghe 
United  States.  Cn  the  other  hand,  when  t lie  Chinese  are  :  having  difficulties 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  (i.e.,  when  the  Chinese  are  both  sending  and  receiving 
hostile  acts  from  the  Soviet  Union),  they  are  definitely  under- acting  toward 
the  United  States  with  regard  to  both  unofficial  violence  and  negative  sanctJUnni 
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surrounding  the  suspension  and  reduction  of  diplomatic  relationships.  The 
Chinese  appear  to  have  iictlr  time  for  interactions  with  the  United  States  when 
they  are  undergoing  real  difficulties  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Chinese  have  increasingly  come  to  see  their  irttcractions  with 
the  Soviet  Union  as  being  potentially  more  dangerous  and  thus  more  salient  to  them 
than  their  interactions  wi  h  the  United  States. 

With  regard  to  Chinese  direct  olations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  same 
basic  pattern  of  relationships  seem#  to  hold.  (Table  12).  When  the  Chinese 
are  actively  involved  with  the  United  States  in  hostilities,  two  patterns  of 
relationship  emerge.  In  the  one  case,  the  Chinese  show  a  definite  tendency 
to  under-act  toward  the  Soviets  in  terms  of  unofficial  violence  and  earning  and 
defensive  acts  when  there  is  trouble  wii.h  the  United  States.  In  the  second 
case,  we  again  find  that  in  the  face  of  difficulties  with  the  United  States, 
the  Chinese  also  appear  to  over-act  with  regard  to  unclassified  negative  acts. 

This  apparent  break  in  the  suggested  pattern  of  Chinese  disengagement  with 
one  nation  while  engaged  with  the  other  may  be  explained,  in  part,  by  Lhe  fact 
that  the  Soviets  are  directing  acts  of  official  military  violence  at  the  Chinese 
in  similar  situations  (i.e.,  when  the  Chinese  are  actively  involved  with  the 
U.S.).  On  the  whole,  however,  the  Chinese  still  seem  to  prefer  not  to  engage 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  at  the  same  time  when  they  are 
engaged  with  both  opponents,  the  Chinese  tend  to  limit  their  involvement  with 
one  of  them  to  "low  threat"  actions. 

The  final  set  of  relationships  deals  with  the  United  States'  direct  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese  Peoples'  Republic  respectively. 
Turningflrat  to  the  U-S.  direct  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  (Table  13), 
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it  appears  that  when  the  Chinese  are  hostile  towards  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  follows  a  policy  designed  to  ease  the 
tensions  in  the  triangle.  If  the  Chinese  send  hostile  actions  to  the  United 
States,  the  U.S.  over-acts  with  regard  to  the  negative  messages  it  directs  at 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  connection  with  Chinese  hostilities  toward  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  under-acts  toward  the  Soviet  Union  with  regard  to 
expulsions  and  recalls  of  diplomatic  personnel,  and  with  regard  to  unofficial 
violence  against  Soviet  government  property.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  in 
periods  of  Sino-Soviet  difficulties,  the  United  States  refrains  from  adding 
to  the  Soviets'  difficulties,  and  seeks  to  take  advantage  of  this  situation 
to  reduce  the  hostilities  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  U.  S.  is  likely  to  "protest"  to  the  Soviet  Union  when 
the  Chinese  are  hostile  towards  the  United  States.  There  is  another  strong 
relationship  between  U.S,  actions  towards  the  Soviet  Union  and  Chinese  hostility 
to  b°hh  sides.  In  this  case,  the  United  States  shows  a  strong  tendency  to  a 
avoid  using  official  military  violence  or  warning  and  defensive  acts  aimed 
at  the  Soviet  Union.  It  thus  appears  that  the  United  States  prefers  prudence 
when  the  relations  in  this  triangle  become  clouded  and  potentially  dangerous. 

Examining  United  States  actions  toward  the  Chinese  Peoples'  Republic, 
there  appears  to  . •  two  patterns  or  strategies  of  action.  In  connection  with 
U.S.  hostilities  aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  tends  to  suspend 
or  reduce  relationships  to  the  Chinese  and  tc  over-respond  with  unofficial 
violence  aimed  at  government  property  of  th*  Chinese.  Secondly,  the  indirect 
effects  of  Chinese  hostility  to  the  Soviet  Union  and,  in  turn,  Soviet  hostility 
to  the  United  States  seems  to  be  that  the  United  States  will  under-act  with 
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■'ega«.j  to  both  diplomatic  conflict  and  warning  and  defensive  acts.  At  the 
same  time,  the  U.S.  is  likely  to  increase  the  unofficial  violence  it  directs 
at  Chinese  government  property.  The  United  States  thus  appears  to  be  attempt¬ 
ing  to  balance  the  relationships  in  the  triangle.  More  precisely,  it  appears 
that  the  United  States  is  seeking  to  balance  this  triangle  by  alleviating  the 
tension ,  or  hostility  in  an  already  dange-*ou3  period  or  by  reducing  its  normal 
levels  of  conflict  behavior. 

In  sum,  these  findings  reveal  that  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  show  at  least  one  pattern  in  their  direct  relationships  to  the 
Chinese  which  is  an  attempt  to  coordinate-  hostilities  to  two  nations  at  one 
time.  However,  only  the  United  States  appears  to  attempt  to  balance  the 
*%l*tloufhi.p8  with  the  Chinese  being  governed  in  part  by  Soviet  action  to 
the  United  States.  Gn  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  demonstrated  the  only 
attempt  at  protection,  or  support  in  these  relationships  when  it  over¬ 
responded  to  the  United  States  in  periods  of  U.S.  hostilities  aimed  at  the 
Chinese.  As  mentioned  previously,  the  Chinese  showed  a  clear  preference' in 
enCa8fnS  in  hostilities  with  only  one  of  its  opponents  at  a  time,  reducing  its 
relationships  with  the  other  one  (limitedly  at  least)  in  both  cases. 

Conclusions 

The  foreign  policy  exchanges  between  Uic  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  China  are  closely  interlocked.  The  variation  in  the  conflict  behavior 
between  any  two  of  ihese  nations  was  assumed  to  be  la'gely  accounted  for  by 
the  direct  effects  of  the  object  nation.  /  the  findings  in  fact  indicated, 
bo  h  bureaucratic  ino ’tia  and  eciprocity  accoun  £o  •  a  considerable  vouot  of 
ihe  va  lation  in  conflict  behavior.  It  was  also  suggested  that  in  considering 
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:he  exchanges  between  any  two  of  the  three  nations,  -we  must  additionally 
consider  what  is  happening  in  the  other  parts  of  the  triangular  system.  Thus, 
the  indirect  effect3  of  the  other  dyads  upon  the  choice  of  an  actor's  behavior 
was  examined,  with  the  result  that  these  indirect  effects  were  found  co  add 
considerably  to  our  ability  to  explain  the  specific  strategies  employed  by 
each  actor  nation.  Generally  speaking,  the  combination  of  direct  and  indirect 
effects  accounted  for  a  sizable  portion  of  the  variation  in  the  behavior 
between  nations  in  each  dyad  in  the  triangle.  As  Table  15  indicates,  approxi¬ 
mately  fifty  percent  of  the  variation  in  the  foreign  policy  exchanges  between 
the  three  nations  was  accounted  for  by  this  combination  of  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  effects. 

But  what  of  the  fifty  or  so  percent  of  the  variation  left  unexplained? 
Assuming  that  this  unexplained  variation  is  the  result  of  stochastic  rather 
than  measurement  error,  what  other  factors  must  we  then  consider  in  our 
attempt  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  foreign  policy  linkages  between  the 
three  nations.  One  such  factor  might  be  the  amount  of  uncertainty  each 
actor  has  about  the  other  nations'  intentions.  In  order  tc  know  the  appro¬ 
priate  response  to  make  an  object  nation,  the  decision  makers  of  the  actor 
nation  must  be  able  to  understand  clearly  and  unambiguously  the  messages 
which  they  receive  from  that  object.  But  these  decision  makers  may  be 
confronted  by  a  multitude  of  messages  of  varying  types  at  any  one  time.  In 
periods  where  the  probability  of  each  of  the  different  types  of  messages 
being  received  is  equal,  the  decision  makers  find  themselves  in  a  situation 
of  little  information  and  of  high  uncertainty  as  to  the  object's  intentions. 

We  would  expect  that  these  periods  of  high  uncertainty  would  then  have 
important  implications  for  how  the  actor  would  ref pond  to  the  object.  The 
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question  of  the  impict  of  uncertainty  on  the  response  of  nations  has  been 
approached,  most  notably  by  McClelland  (1965,  1968)  and  Phillips  and  Crain(1972). 
McClelland's  work,  for  example,  has  shown  that  relative  uncertainty  values 
above  a  certain  high  level,  signal  the  threshold  of  a  crises.  Phillips  and 
Crain  found  that  in  periods  of  relative  uncertainty  below  this  threshold 
level,  the  higher  the  relative  uncertainty  is,  the  more  reciprocity  is  the 
response.  With  regard  to  the  sub-system  considered  here,  the  problem  of 
relative  uncertainty  is  particularly  important  considering  the  frequency  of 
occurrence  of  crises  in  the  relations  between  the  three  nations.  In  particular, 
we  need  to  consider  the  impact  of  high  relative  uncertainty  (i.e.,  that  above 
McClelland's  threshold  level)  on  the  response  of  these  three  nations. 

The  foreign  policy  exchanges  be^een  the  three  nations  should  not 
be  considered  as  being  governed  by  the  identical  restraints  placed  upon  them 
through  the  parameters  of  inertia  and  reciprocity,  however.  Not  only  must 
the  decision  makers  in  these  nations  deal  with  pressures  pieced  upon  them 
by  the  other  two  nations  in  the  triangle,  but  they  must  also  cope  with 
internal  forces  which  may  serve  to  constrain  their  choice  of  foreign  policy 
actions.  Chinese  foreign  policy,  for  example,  was  significantly,  (although 
temporarily)  disrupted  by  the  events  of  the  Cultural  Revolution.  Moreover, 
the  domestic  character  of  the  three  nations  differ  in  a  number  of  important 
ways.  As  a  result,  we  might  expect  that  not  only  will  domestic  events 
influence  each  nation's  actions  and  limit  its  possible  activities,  but  also 
thet  the  Impact  of  these  domestic  events  will  vary  from  one  nation  to  the 
next.  Unfortunately  the  manner  in  which  domestic  events  influence  foreign 
policy  has  not  been  well  established  to  date.  Yet  we  do  suggest  the  need  to 
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consider  then  (as  well  as  the  problem  of  uncertainty)  as  perhaps 
controlling  the  size  of  the  unexplained  variation  of  the  relationships 
between  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  China.  Initial  work 
has  shown  that  this  approach  is  premising  (Phillips,  1973). 
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Figure  3.  Organization  of  Factor  Scores 
from  Factor  Analysis 
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Table  1 

DON  Dyadic  Foreign  Conflict  Variables  Used* 


Primary  Category 


Official  Acts  of 
Violence 


Negative  Sanctions 


Negative  Communications 


Variable 
No.  Code 


Variable 


Warning  and  Defensive 

1  WARNDF 

Military  Maneuvers  or 

Troop 

Acts 

Movements 

2  ALRTMB 

Alerts,  Mobilizations, 

and 

- - - . - 

Military  Movements 

3  PLNVIL 

4  WARACT 

5  DAYVIL 


6 

NEGACT 

7 

UNCNEG 

8 

SEVDPR 

9 

EXPREC 

10 

BCOTIEM 

11 

AIDREB 

12 

NEGCOM 

13 

WRTCOM 

14 

ORLCOM 

15 

ACCUSN 

16 

PROTST 

17 

MINTHM 

Planned  Violent  Acts 
Overt  Violence 
Days  of  Violence 


Negative  Behavior  Acts 
Unclassified  Negative  Acts 
Severances  or  Suspensions  of 
Diplomatic  Relations 
Expulsion  or  Recall  of 
Diplomatic  Officials 
Boycott  or  Embargo 
Air  to  Rebellious  Croup  and 
to  Object's  Violent  Enemy 

Negative  Communications 
Written  Negative  Communications 
Oral  Negative  Communications 
Accusations 
Protests 

Minor  themes-warning;  threat; 
denunciation;  accusation; 
provocation;  violent  action 


Unofficial  Violence 


18  UNOFVL 

19  ATKEMB 

20  ATKPER 


Unofficial  Planned  Violence 
Attacks  on  Embassy 
Attacks  on  Official  Property 
Other  Than  Embassy  and  on 
Personnel 


Non-violent  Demonstrations 
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Mainly  including  nonviolent  anti-foreign  demonstration; 
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Table  2 

Annotated  Orthogonally  Rotated  Factor  Matrix* 
The  Patterns  of  Conflict  Exchanges  in  the  Soviet  -  u.S. 

Sub-System,  1962-1968 


-  China 


Communal! ty:  Proportion  of 
variation  of  each  variable 
involved  in  the  patterns; 
sum  of  squared  factor 
loadings 


Conflict  Variables  H-SQR 


Separate  patterns  of 
relationships  between 
the  variables 


12  NEGCOM 

1 3 .  WRTCOM 

14.  ORLCOM 

15.  ACCUSN 
17.  MINTIIM 


0.966 

0.820 

0.631 

0.856 

0.600 


0.97 
0.88 
0.77 
0.91 
0 . 69  <r 


Loading:  degree  and  direction  of 
relationship  of  the  variables 
with  the  pattern 


3.  PLNVIL 

5 .  WARACT 

6.  DAYVIL 


0.948 

0.950 

0.969 


18.  ITNOFVL 
20.  ATKPER 


0.999 

0.991 


WARNDF 

ALRTMB 


0.866 

0.877 


NEGACT 

LTNCNEG 


0.943 

0.724 


10.  BCOTEM 

1 1 .  AIDREB 


0.636 

.599 


8.  SEVDPR 

9 .  EXPREC 


0.637 

0.535 


0.76 

-0.51 


ATKEMB 


0.987 


10.  PROTST 
21.  NTVI0LB 


0.266 

0.440 


PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  - - - - - - - - 

VARIANCE  ^^*77.34  18.55  13.79  7.18  9.41  8.58  7.38  5.29  7.16*^ 

Percent  of  variation  among  all  the  I  \  [Percent  of  variation  among  all  conflict! 

variables  involved  in  the  conflict  \  variables  involved  in  the  particular 

Exchange  factors,  or  patterns.  factors,  or  patterns.  P 

*FOrhaPverPb:een  dlspla^he^  ^ 


Tnhlo  3 


Annotntfil  CnnonJc.il  Mrurinu.  Matrix* 
chl,VK''  Savior  towards  Iho  Soviet  Union 


CtMirmi.i.'i  1 1 1  y :  J'li  p.irili.n  III  variation  of 
i«  I.  UiiiH-iiiiiim  of  moi  l  la  and  n*cl  pi.ic  1 1  y 
involve-. I  in  tin-  pall.-rns;  M«u  nf  m|uuv<I 
f.n*l«*r  load  I  up* , 
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dependence  lietucen  e.ich  naiclu-il  pair 
Jtl  vari.nro. _ 


Kcg.it  i  v»*  Cimtumni  cat  I on*; 

1  .000 

0.638 

0.617 

Of  In  l.i)  Military  Violence 

1  .000 

0.677 

-0.563 

Unnfliii.il  Violence  -  Ivi'ticniu1) 

1.000 

Warning  and  !»•  Uhbiw  /vis 

1.000 

0.896 

tlm.  1  ;,4s J  I i i>rl  M«.p.ui  Ive  cis 

I  .000 

Koy*  »>t  I  .ind  Ei-dun  gm  t./Aid  toothers 

1.000 

0 .  t%  1 9 

Dipl  it  I  c  C«»'i  f  1 J  c  t 

1  .000 

0.326 

Unofficial  Violence  Embassy 

1.000 

0.448 

_ (Tercci,  of  v.n  lnllon  ;i  «.n|,  nil  i!l..ien-. Inn  .1 

I  'nvolvi.J  |  II __ i  lie  I ,n  1  IJ I  u]_n, _yn .  I  n,..  _ J 

M.wr  ,,,o7  >)  y/.3<^ 

fivr.  •lit  of  v.n’l  it  If. *t  all  tin  I 

-"l  dli.irnnli.HM  J itv.il v<**l  in  the 

|  Inr  y.ii  1  atj.  j.<i  |  ,  i.  .  j 


B  756<y  IO.V24<" 


.  5  D) 


«*£& 02^ 


Tnl.lo  8 


Y  * 


Anuot/it  i'.l  Omoniinl  Structure  M.iirlx 
l*«1 1 (td  Stale*  lUli.i V J o»  to  thr  Soviet  Union 


(:«!>».  HIiIAH  I  y  •  |>1  opol  I  |  i»l.  Ill  Oill'l  jit  Inti  ill 
each  .t‘m.*ii«H  oti  111  liter  I  in  am. I  i.v  1  pi  oi  l  t  yl 
I  n  v*n  i  Vi’rf  |n  tin*  p,il  1 1  i  n.i ;  omu  <»t  Signaled 


Canonical  St  nu*  tore  M.it  i.\ 

Hdt.ivlurjil  Piiiei.n Jon:,  of  Jm  itin 
a  ul  Koi  i  |'i  .  illy 

I  t  I  vo  f.oi-niii  1 1  .it  ions 
0 T I i i  J n J  Military  Violence 
Munificlal  Violence  -  personnel 
P  l.'nrnl  tij*  on  J  | to  J  «.* ns»  i  vo  Aciii 
f;i«l  Kcp.at  I  vo  Acts 

Hr ycot  t f.  and  Fmbnrp.ocs/Ai  d  to  Olliers 

T  ip  1  otiuiLJ  t-  Conflict 

Jrwif  fict  nl  Violence  -  Eictianay 


i 


II-KQR 

1 

0.682 

0.422 

0.329 

0.091 

0.763 

0.464 

0.307 

0.090 

0.912 

0.593 

0.531 

0.975 

0  895 

0.434 

K 

0. 484 

0.73/ 

0.502 

0.C92 

I.Sopauiti  I'.iii.'itiu  i.[  u  l.it  ionsl,  I  j*i 
j  hot  Ui1  Oil  tin-  il  ji*ifits  |  nir. 

r  i  \ 

CANONICAL  VAKIATKS  \ 


-0.  518 


Negative  Coctmnnicat  J  ons 
pOfflci.J  .llllrmy  Violctn'c 
^Unofficial  Violence  -  Persian  1 
gWainin;;  .md  Defensive  Acts 
^  Unci  as  a  J  fled  Negative  Acta 
H  Royrot  i  s  .tn«l  Knlm  goes /Aid  loot!. its 
°*  1)1  pi  o»  it  i  c  (tonl'l  j  c  t 

Violence  *  Embassy 


0.604 


•0.432 


T\^  0.467 


u.w 

’ 

0  blH 


Pi  ttpor I  j  on:  P  refill  of  variation 
.1‘tionf.  uli  tl.c  .linens i  jus  Involved 
In  I l.o  va*. dates. 


Proportion  of  Inertia  and  Reciprocity 
Variance 


frnce  Correlation:  general  overlap 
between  tl.c  ri incur; Jons  of  Inertia 
and  reciprocity  and  ti  d incus J onis 
of  Chinese  bebavioi  to  llic  Soviet 
[Uni  on . 


Canonical  Correlation 


1 


54.548 


V 

0.589 


Dircciisi oils  of  11.5,  behavior  to  the 
Soviet  Union 

Negative  C(»  irr.imj  cat  Ions 
01  Mi  la i  Military  Violence 
Unoffi  ct  il  Vi  ti  lot  co  •  Perron. ii  1 
Varnini;  air*  Defensive  A1  I** 
mi.  las.;!  fi.o|  !,*cp.alivc  Ails 
hoyc t  t  t  a. ul  ft  ba» i;i.rts/Ai .1  to  0th<*rr. 

Ul  pi  “•  i  1 1  it  (  t nf  1  i  ct 
lliiuf  f'rinl  Violence  -  Ku.btssy 

P  r c  ■•nt  of  varl.itiiii  ..hoi . j*  ail  the 
I'JiiinaJ^nnlnv  lvr<;l  in  these  v.i  I  1  nlo  s  .] 


Proportion  o|  O.S,  |w  Imvior 
Vai t  anc e 


100.000 


7.720 


0.983 


landing:  depict*  and  dliittimi 

of  relationship  oT  the  .Hi-  -i.i.-J  our. 
with  this  j.anorn. _ 


6.358 

_i_. 


7.620 


t 


Percent  of  variation  ,VH'n|;  nil 
dimensions  Involved  in  tin 
Ipnrtlcular  var i ales. _ 


0  829 . 


0.601  0.556*^ 

Canrnical  correlation:  tt.r  n  at  i  st  It  .,  1 
dependence  between  eacli  i, ..Uclmd  pan 
ofvari.  lea. 


1.000 

0. 6*46 

1 . 030 

-0.681 

1.000 

-0.406 

1.000  0.494 

i.000 

-0.  /H> 

1.000 

1  .000 

-0.430 

1.000 

1 

Pci  tent  nl  vu  inti  mi  .imonp  ail  ill  niit|(>in. 

_ involved  Ji;  lli.  par  t  1  i_iil.ii  vjiiai.* 

I 


5. 1169 


l 


1?  933 


Percent  of  initiation  amoon  all 
the  ditnciiRionn  1  vnlvcd  In  the. 

1 

Percent  of  vail  at  ion  u.«r<np.  all  i  hi* 
dimension  involved  l it  the  j.artl- 

van* a  t  i*i. . 

V 

XV tr  1  iii.c. j.fi f  rf»j_ 

I'liipi’i  l  |n»i  if  Total  V.n  t /tin  <• 

69 . 699 

10.495 

11.1K9<"^  6  19  9.191 

i.d.lr  I. 


1  Alt  I II  9 


Annotated  Cnm.nlt.il  Structure  M.itilx* 

Snvlcl  Ovur*  and  Unde.-  Action  to  ,  he  ,„ttrj  Sl,u.h 


(.imvwtiiiliiy.  proporl  1  on  i.|  variation  „( 

each  di men  t, . .  nvt-i  -  nnil  under  -  .irdonn 

iiivolviul  In  II. n  (i.il  I.. rim;  mi,  „f  ai|uiucd 

In.  Ini  _lo.l,ll||,;i 


Canon! r n  1  Stinrlinr  Matrix 

Snvine  Over-  ah. I  (inder-  Act  Inn 
tn  I  In-  lliil  lid  Slates 

Ki  f.nt  I  vi-  Connunl  cal  lnim 
Official  Mi  1 1  Ini y  violence 
Unofficial  Violence  .  lv  is  none  1 
\I»i ill n|>  And  IWcnslvc  A rn 
line  1  aa  a  1  f  i  oil  Hr  find  v«  Acts 
boycotts  and  Pmh.ii goos/Ald  lo  othoi 
Diplomat Ic  Coni  1 1  cl 
Unofficial  Violence  -  Embassy 


T 

ll-SQR 

0.936 

0.300 

0.236 

0.305 

0.405 

0.832 

0.413 

0.514 


Proportion;  percent  of  variation 
Among  all  I  lie  dimensions  involved 
in  tl>o  v ;ir  1  a 1 1» s . 


V report  ion  of  Soviet  Over 
Action  Vaii .nice 


and  Under- 


\ 


50.000 


fiace  Crtrelatlon;  general  overlap 
between  the-  dimension*  of  over-  and 
undvr-  nr  don  and  llio  Indirect 
rein  1 1  onsli i ps  . 


Canonical  Correlation 


K 

0.350 


TnJincl  8nl.it lonslii pa 
11:  A — »Cini 
Cllfi  — *USA 
IISK — ►Clffi 
CIIN-VHSR 

Percent  of  variation  among  ull 
the  indiiect  relationships 
involved  in  these  vnrlnics. 

1"  1  upon  1  on  of  Indirect  heliidonshlps 
Vtui  ance 


1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1  000 


100.000 


Per  ten  i  of  v.ui  alien  as'ong  all 
dimeneiinir  and  lndiit 
i  hi  |m  ;  i, vo |  VI  d_  in 


Propi.i  t  ion  .1  Vntal  Vnl ance 


nil  i  eel  ic  I  all  on-  V 
Che  variates.  \ 


66.  f.66 


loi  purposes  of  clarity,  inly  the  hi  pile  si  loadings 
on  the  canonical  v.ii  intea  have  l.tcn  displayed  lieic 


j/ 


12  501 


0  525 


0  922 


24.717 


16.573 


Isoparoto  pal  let  in  nl  lolui  i  on;  M  p  1 

hit  i.i.ijt  lupd|m.  H  i  i  vl  -•  _ _ _  _  ! 


CANviNICAl.  VAUTATES 


i 


1 

t 

J 

0.  541 

0 . 4?  8 

>0.41} 

-0.402 

\ 

-0.  W8 

-0.412'. 

0.484 

0.458 

0.413 

0  452  ' 

a—  t 

0.404 

L„_ 

I 


— ii-cs  v  i  i  um  i  on 

relationship  of  I  ho  dimensions 
|wlth  tills  pal  ter n  . 


12  499 


12.499 


i  _  r 


1 2  5u0 


T 


Percent  of  vari.it  ion  amoi  g  nil 
dimensions  involved  in  I  ha 
jpartlculai  variates.  _ 


0.340 

t 


(1  773 


0.152 

t 


Cnnnnical  corroladon:  llw’s  laddie 
dependence  lie  tween  each  matched  p  i, 
of  variates. 


-0  941 


0.881 


0.952 


Percent  of  variation  n*m»np.  a  » 1 
indirect  relat lonahl ps  involved 
.in  the  particular  ••arlato. 

4-  f  T~ 

Z3  124  21233  28976 


J 


Pc i cent  vat i  nt  i  i«n  mnr»nj’  all  t lio 

imlirecl  rclnt  Unship,-.  ii.votvo.l  in 
M»o  port /cnl nr  variate  pair* 

i  J.  1 

16. 7G8  1  r»M  0  17.073 


l  ab  la  10 


Annotated  ."mumlcnl  Stiuctuir  Matrix* 
Socict  (Ivor-  mid  Ibid er  Action  to  I  ho  Chinese 


CnmnmiAlily:  proportion  of  variailon'nf 
«.m<  I  .llmcmilons  of  over-  and  nn.ler- 
nctlon-i  Involved  In  (lie  pal  tenia;  hum 
of  M;>i.n  ed_  fartoi  leadings. 

Cmionlinl  Sinirtuic  Mali  lx 

Soviet  liver-  and  Ibidet  -  Aciioh  ll^SOr 

In  (*h  J  n.i  '  ' 

Negative  Ci-iHMimjc.it  i  oh  0  59^ 

Official  Mi  t  j  t«ry  Vi  h1  onto  0.512 

Unofficial  Violence  -  i’vrt.i>nnol  0.2V4 

Wnnii n4*.  mid  lefmivo  Acts  0  672 

Unc  i*tji!»j  fled  Kef.nU  vc  Ac  is  o]p30 

Ho}  colts.  flnj  Kuil»«irgoes/Aici  t.-i  others  0  134 
Di.iiom.itU*  Conflict  0  208 

VnofficicT  Violence  -  L'lnhnr.  sy  0,778 

)‘i  i* port  ion:  pet  emit  of  varTnUoiT 
«w«>ng  a]]  the  d i i’ioiih j one  involved  — "—1 
i‘>  Uie  vari a t  os  . 

l'toportl.ni  of  Sovirl  Over-  and  50  000 

Under  -  Action 


Trace  Cori c lat ion ;  general  overlap 
between  the  dimensions  of  over-  and 
under-  action  and  the  indirect 
£1  Int  i  nttfhips .  _ 


Canonical  Correlation 


Ind  j  rc<  1  hfl.it  ions  hi  ps 
C.MIN— >1  A 

USA — >c  in 

L'SA-->USK 
USii  — >USA 


iVitout  of  vaiiation  among  ~1 
all  dJti.cn* ions  and  indirect  [ 
rclr.t  ionships  it,vnivcd  in  | 
the  v.irJntcs 


i'rrpot  t  i on  of  Indirect  100.000 

Rolat  iot.bh  i  j*  Variance 

i'c.  1 1  t  of  variation  .mnng 
ail  dimensions  and  indirect 
lclnt  ienahips  involv'd  j n  | 

rite  variatts.  I 

Proportion  of  Totai  Variance  66.667 

*  Tor  Pu,,.,.rrH  nl  cl.rlty,  ,,nly  the  ltf1;tie»I  loadings 
i*n  the  canonical  vurli.tex  have  hem  display. -.1  heic. 


Separate  paUinis  o  f  re*  I  at  I  |.;i 

holvcen  the  ill.,,en»lunn  . 


1  \ 

1  MONICA).  VAX | ATKS 


CANON 1C A1 
2 


•  J - 1 - 1 _ _ 

Goading-  degree  and  dl>t-c 
relationship  of  the  diraens 
with  this  pattern. 


dli eel  inn  of 
dimensions 


12. 500 
A 


A.  A 

-1.  _ .  T 


Percent  of  variation  among  all 
dimensions  involved  In  t he 
particular  va rlato s_ 


0  jj?3  0^71  0  053 

Canonical  correlation;-  1 1.,.  :II  at  I 1 1 ci, I 
depcndch.e  he  I  wen  each  mnl.  li.  <1  pair 
of  vmi  at  oh. 


Percent  of  variation  among  ail 
the  Indi.cct  t el, it  1  onshl pi. 
involved  in  the  particular 
variate 

-i  “  l  “  '  i  1 

16.A38  25.321  25  ?|;0 


Percent  of  vaiiatic-n  amonp.  all 
^  the  indilect  relationships 
involved  In  the  pnilienlar 
-vJ’ria*  ejy.irs 

i  1  2~ 

13.812  If,  77/.  1G.7M 


TaMr  1) 


Annotated  Canonical  Structure  Mat i lx* 

Chinese  Over-  and  Under-  Action  to  the  United  Slntcs 


Corumiiml  fly  propei  t  Ion  oi  variation  of 
onch  di  mem;  ion  of  over  and  under-  nctioij 
involved  ii  i In  |>(itr<*infi;  a  ten  of  njuared 
larlut  loadings. 


(.nuonical  Structure  Matrix 

Cliiuowr  Over-  mu!  Under-  Action 
In  the  United  St n tea 

Negative  Coi  mum  unit  Iona 
Of fi rial  Military  Violence 
Unofficial  Violence  -  Personnel 
Warning  and  Me  tensive  Acts 
Unclassified  Negative  Acts 
Boycotts  and  I'.uihai roos/Ai d  toothers 
Dipl ixAfli tic  Coni) let 
Unofficial  Violence 


Proportion:  percent  of  variaTfon 
amonp,  all  t  lie  d  infusions  involved 
In  the  varln tew 


Proportion  of  Chinese  Over-  and 
Under-  Action  Variance 


n. 


50  000 


Trace  Correlation:  general  overlap 
between  the  dimensions  of  over-  and 
under-  action  and  the  indirect 
relationships . 


Canonical  Correlation 


Indited  point ionsliips 
CIN— >USK 
IfSK— *CUN 
USA— M’S  R 
l^SK  *— >USA 

Percent  of  variation  among 
all  the  indirect  relationships 
^involved  in  these  variates. 

Proportion  of  Indirect  Relationships 
Vari  atice 


'A 


100,000 


Separate  pal  tc*  111:1  of  re  1 .1 1  i  ninth  !  J 
hotveen  1  lie  iMiuons  i  mm 


li-SQR 

1 

0.  183 

0.232 

0.835 

0.060 

0.732 

0.416 

0.  559 

0.889 

04»7n 

0.653 

-0.497 

O' 

CANONICAL  VAR1AH: 
2  3 


0  490 


0  734 


-0  637 


0  39  B 


-0  B21 


1  Loading:  degree  and  itirceUon  ol 
rc  In  t  tonsil!  p  of  1  In.*  dlmcnbions  villi’ 
this  pattern. 


I  2  501 


12.499 


1 2 . 300 


t  .  .  t 


Percent  of  variation 'aiming  all 
dimensions  involved  In  t  l.c 
parlliular  varialPH. 


>0.399 

0.551 

L 

1.000 

-0.768 

1.000 

1.000 

-0. 528 

1.000 

0.481 

T 


0.310 

t 


0.081 

T 


|canontcnl  ciric la ti nn :  the  slalfbtual 
dependence  Iirivcc-u  each  matched  poll 
of  variates. 


0.491 

0.898 


0  412 
0.751 
0  444 


0.886 


J 


Percent  of  variation  among  all 
dimensions  and  indirect  tcl.ilioiibhlp 
i nvo 1 vod  in  the  variates. 

Proporlion  of  Total  Variance  1 - >06  667 

*  l«r  purposes  of  cl.riiy,  only  tlu*  highest  loadings 
on  tin  canonic. il  /ariales  have  been  displayed  here. 


2 1 . 94b 


15,649 


Percent  of  variation  among  ci  11 
indirect  rel at  1  onsl.i pi.  involved 
I'n  the  particulai  vat  Into. 

t  r  ~  r 

29035  25.146  23.873 


Percent  of  variation  among  all 
tliu  indirect  rolcit  i  on:  lit  ps  involved 
Jn  the  jvirt  iciilar  vaiinte  paii 

J  j.  “  J, 

IH  01?  16.715  16.791 


Tnhlc  12 


Table  13 


Annotated  Cnmnit  nl  Structure  Matrix* 

I'.S.  Over*  and  ttndei  -  cation  to  tlie  Soviet  Union 


Commonality:  proput  tlon  ol  variation 
of  each  dimension  of  over-  and  undcr- 
ni t 1 nns  Involved  in  the  patterns; 

‘■".t  of  ngmirvil  f.n  tot  1  1  m- o 


Cnnenlcal  Structure  Matrix 

United  Steles  Over-  and  Under- 
Ac  l  I  on  to  the  Soviet  Union 
begat  I  ve  Communl  rati  nns 
Official  Military  Violence 
Unofficial  Violence  -  l'.tsonncl 
Vanillin  and  Defensive  Acts 
Unclasaiiled  negative  Acts 
Boycotts  and  Umber goes /A Id  toothers 
Diplomat  lc  Coni  Met 
Unofficial  Violence  -  Fuhassy 

Proportion!  percent  nf  variation 
among  all  the  dimensions  Involved 
In  the  variates. 

Proportion  of  U.S.  over-  and  Under- 
Ac  1 1  on 


Trace  Correlation;  general  overlap 
between  the  dimensions  or  w*  -  ond 
under-  action  and  the  indirt't. 
relationships^ 


Sep.ii  .i  I  c  patteini.  o!  I  c .  il  I  onallTpT  I 
piAiddpt.1  n  I  In*  di-entlons.  _  | 


Canonical  Cm  relation 


Indirect  Relationships 
USA — SCUM 
CUM — sUSA 
USI!  — ♦  CUN 
CIIN  — >USR 


-  N 


}’erc**nl  of  variation 

ull  thr  Indirect  relationship: 

mv  »l  vc«l  Jn  these  variates. 


Proportion  of  Indirect  lOO^OUO  71. 

ionsl.ips  Variance 

I’ciccnl  of  variation  anion 

11  lUmrnslonei  and  indirect  _ 

1  r  Ini  lotishl  ps  involved  in  \ 

} he  vari at l  s  \ 

Proportion  of  To  ini  Varlam  »•  GG.hhC  IS. 

*  For  tli  -  purposes  ol  tlnrliy,  only  the  hlp.hr si  loadings 
on  l  he  canonical  vail  ales  have  hern  ill  tp  layrd  hcie. 


ll-SQK 

1 

2 

0.70 

0.563 

0,533 

0.681 

-0.  584 

0.870 

0.163 

0.166 

-0.559 

\ 

0.528 

-0.591 

\ 

0.359 

-0.667^ 

\ 

- i - 1 _ 

Load  in  |,:  dcp.rca  and  dint  lion  of 
relationship  of  the  <1  line  no  Ioum 
with 'this  pattern. 

17  501  12.499  |2. '.(«) 

j.  T  r 

Percent  of  variation  among  all  | 
dimensions  between  each 
jna  t  c  lied  pai  r_of_vo  r  i  o  t  c  s 


0.462  0.269  0.2?/ 

-t _ 7 

Canonical  Correlation;  the  b I  .i 1 1 1 1  1 ....  1 
dependence  between  each  i.atclu  d  pcii 
of  variates. 


Percent  of  variation  luno-ig  all 
indirect  relationships  Involved 
in  ‘.lie  pnrticol nr  variate. 


Percent  of  variation  nmo-ig  nl  1 
the  indited  telati..nshi;.s 
_  involved  in  the  parlittiUt 
Ivarlate  t*.*i l  >  .*■ 

V-  J  J, 

12  906  19  138  IP.  )»/ 


13 


Table  14 


Annotat'd  Canonical  SI  rurlurt-  Matrix* 

*'•  s-  O'1’1-  ""<1  llKler-  Action  to  tl.t  Chinese 


Coiiinmi.T  I  i  t  v  "‘propor  1 1  on  oV  vnl  falT. 7^171 - 

rarli  <1  inicnsi  inis  k|  over-  and  0111)4:1-  actions 
involved  <11  1  lie:  pull  criij;  i„m  0j  squared 
ifit'lor  ItM.Ijijs 

Cauonim)  .Struct  m  e*  Maliix 

U,‘*.  Ovet  •  inti)  Under*  Action  to  I'-snu 

the  Chinese  g 

Negative  Ccmimihi.iI  1  ni  Jons  0.074 

Official  Military  Viclvncc  0.830 

Unnfiiciu)  Violence  -  personnel  0.239 

\Cavnliig  and  Defensive  Acts  0.300 

One  1  ass i  f i od  Negative  Acts  0.!>!>6 

boycotts  ami  flml'ai  govb/Aid  to  OthrrR  0.f>81 
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